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Illumination for Educational Issues 


By F. RAYMOND McKENNA 


Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston 


Too MANY teacher-training institutions remain 
unconscious of the uses and need for courses in 
the theoretical foundations of education. Still 
following advice from the ‘‘ practical’’ leaders of 
the early years of teacher training to monopolize 
the curriculum with tool subjects (methods, tests 
and measurements, curriculum construction, and 
administration) and to evaluate results in prag- 
matic terms, they are upset by much of the cur- 
rent lay and academic criticism. But teaching 
only tool subjects is as frustrating as trying to 
teach a mechanic, without knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of internal combustion, how to repair a car. 
And the key to pragmatic thinking lies in adjust- 
ment to what is immediate in time and circum- 
stances. These subjects and this kind of evalua- 
tion may provide length and breadth to teacher 
training but they ignore the third dimension of 
depth. 

It is only fair to say, however, that philoso- 
phers, pragmatic or otherwise, are no more apt 
to point out lapses in their own thinking than 


are politicians. On the other hand, it is impor- 
tant to recognize that by slighting subjects of 
depth and perspective and by concentrating on 
pragmatic evaluation schools of education ignore 
an existing antidote to many of their critical ills. 
If they continue ‘‘practicality’’ to the exclusion 
of depth, those critics who think our schools are 
opinion factories may be proved correct. 

The essence of democracy is inquiry based 
upon uncertainty that it is right. 
cational history, comparative education, and edu- 


How can edu- 


cational philosophy contribute to this inquiry? 

Kirst, the fight to secure public education is 
not over. While the first phase, that for the es- 
tablishment of public schools, was won a century 
ago, another great struggle is now shaping up— 
that for the preservation of public education. 
The permanent dispute continues over the de- 
termination of who should be educated and of 
Kandel 
framed it thus: ‘‘To whom does the child be- 


9)? 


what education should consist. fF. L. 


long 





Contemporary opinion seems to agree with 
Plato that the state should control education in 
order to perpetuate itself. One hundred and 
fifty years ago church and parents possessed 
prior rights of control. Educators should know 
something of the original arguments in their his- 
torical contexts as they descended from Plato 
and Aristotle, the Christian Apologists, Luther, 
and the English Commonwealth educators, and 
how the remarks of Washington and Jefferson 
are reflected in the educational provisions of our 
state constitutions. 

Teachers should also know that claims to the 
child are presently being complicated by them- 
selves. Seeking autonomy and recognition as a 
profession, educators as a fourth group with 
fresh claims are insisting that the child belongs 
to itself and educators must control the curricu- 
lum because they are disinterested and properly 
qualified. This challenge confuses some people 
because educators make no personal claim to the 
child as do the other three groups and because 
there are extremists who wish to eliminate cer- 
tain dogmas of nationalism, religion, and social 
stratification upon which the claims of the three 
earlier groups rest. 

The Platonic concept of the state controlling 
the curriculum of a selected ruling class has ex- 


panded so that now the state controls the cur- 
riculum of all the people, who are the ultimate 
Meanwhile, claims of the other groups 
In the Middle Ages occu- 
Latin 


rulers. 
have likewise grown. 
pational education was stressed when 
grammar schools prepared clerics, courts and 
later courtly academies trained the nobility, and 
guilds prepared their craftsmen. The idea of 
general education came during the Renaissance 
when the humanists sought to extend the Greek 
ideal of a liberal arts education to all the people. 
Protestant the notion of 
teaching everyone religion and morality through 
When the 


state-controlled curriculum did not stress enough 


reformers advanced 


personal knowledge of the Bible. 


of some of these inheritances, certain ecclesiastics 
and parents established private and parochial 
schools. Now the security of more of these in- 
heritances is threatened, in the eyes of many, by 
professional educators. The present controversy 
will doubtless the 
whether the professional can become master in 


reach a climax in decision 


his own house. Can he, by winning assent to 


the 
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findings of his new educational science, 


achieve relative autonomy as have doctors and 
lawyers? Will he be left in control of the cur- 
riculum ? 

But the dispute goes deeper than this. Since 
history began, there has been philosophical argu- 
ment, in some form or another, as to the source 
of knowledge. Differences between so-called em- 
piricists and rationalists on how to develop in- 
telligence have caused differences of opinion on 
both curriculum and method. Teachers should 
be aware of the present controversy between Pro- 
gressives and neo-traditionalists. The question 
is whether intelligence is best developed by meet- 
ing and solving immediate problems and by 
using whatever experience of the race is needed 
or whether intelligence best comes through a 
more rigid intellectual training in the use of 
symbols and in following great thou; its through 
our cultural heritage. 

If educators should win, history can remind 
them that thus far schools have not had great 
success in remaking society. Perhaps past fail- 
ure has been due to the fact that this use of edu- 
cation (the idea is ancient enough) is still too 
weak and too new in application to override per- 
sonal intransigence and the weight of the past. 
ven such ruthless revolutionary movements as 
those of France and Russia had to adapt their 
new ideas to existing economic, geographic, and 
historical situations. Consequently, even the 
most radically remodeled national education sys- 
tems are projected into both the past and the 
future. 

This problem of the changing and the change- 
The history of 20th- 
century education in the United States reveals 


less may well give pause. 


the harmful effects of crowding out of the cur- 
riculum such subjects as foreign languages and 
geography by new subjects having the appeal of 
Schools still guided by 19th-century 
isolationism do not yet see the present need for 


novelty. 


knowledge of foreign culture despite the lessons 
Educational history and 
comparative education both teach that schools 


of both world wars. 


are an accepted part of the social system only 
so long as they are useful to society. 

History and comparison are also important for 
enriching educational practices and theories. It 
may serve no immediate purpose to disprove the 
popular idea that educational methods of the 
past—cued by their cultures—were all harsh and 
But it is certainly practical to show stu- 
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cruel, 





dents that while Quintilian made admirable con- 
tributions to educational methods, his interest in 
utilitarian ends did not contribute to the stabil- 
ity of the Roman state. 
to accept uncritically new theories may be de- 


People who are prone 


terred when they learn that literal interpretation 
of Rousseau’s Return to Nature theory had dis- 
astrous effects upon some 18th-century children. 
It may loosen the hold of some established but 
questionable administrative devices to know, for 
example, that the present atomism of American 
education into hours and credits is largely due 
to a 19th-century NEA committee which, by its 


‘ 


acceptance of the new ‘‘scientific method’’ and 
of faculty psychology, measured the value of a 
subject by the way work was done and not by 
subject-matter content—all subjects were consid- 
ered equally valuable for mental discipline. 
Teacher-training institutions with a finger on 
the pulse of history might now turn their knowl- 
edge to practical application by training for the 
growing need in foreign educational service. 
They know that in western civilization, despite 
many demands, public education did not become 
universally practicable until the advent of the 
Industrial brought an 
mandate for general and specialized training. If 


Revolution irresistible 
the same phenomenon occurs in the countries of 
Asia and Africa, and industrialization is rap- 
idly reaching many of them, then these nations 
will soon be needing more assistance for their 
public schools. 


After the experiences following World War 


II, American advisors should now be more un 
derstanding of foreign cultures and customs than 
were some earlier advisors sent by our govern- 
ment. It has been amply demonstrated that 
practices, devices, organization, and other de 
tails which go to make up an educational system 
cannot be transferred intact from one environ- 
ment to another. 

l‘inally, the most important reason for the 
study of the theoretical foundations of education 
Education is becoming 
The danger 
exists that educators may cut themselves off from 
This the 
can Many 
teachers have been denied knowledge of the 


has to be said explicitly. 
as specialized as other professions. 


the common bases of their profession. 


theoretical foundations prevent. 
achievements of great teachers of the past, of 
educational systems in other lands, and of all the 
important theories which shore up our present 
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system. How much more professional security, 
as well as pride and emotional attachment to 
their work, they would have with this knowledge ! 

The course of teacher training has been chiefly 
in the development of skills and techniques 
which emphasize a kind of mechanical aptitude 
for the educational processes rather than an in- 
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tellectual grasp of their significance. Psychol- 
ogy treats some inner relationships but there 
needs also to be a feeling for education as an out- 
growth of the intellectual processes throughout 
history. Knowledge of the fusion of culture and 
learning down the years and across the universe 
provides a background for that intellectual ad- 
venturing which can unify student, teacher, and 


the cultural heritage. Embracing both past and 
present with their contrasts and similarities, such 
knowledge can help make teaching more a pro- 
fession than a technology. Teaching requires 
more than skill; it also demands of the teacher a 
personal the which 
have created and ordered our culture, and edu- 


identification with forces 


cation is one of those forces. 


Let's Talk Sense About Subject Matter 


By RICHARD A. MEADE 


University of Virginia 


RECENTLY CERTAIN WRITERS not connected with 
public schools have criticized adversely theories 
and practices alleged to be followed in these 
schools. Whether or not these statements are 
true, leaders in public education can well afford 
to be critical of their own ideas in order that the 
greatest good to education may result. 

For at least 25 years some professional educa- 
tors have asked teachers, ‘‘ Are you teaching sub- 
ject matter, or are you teaching children?’’ 
Analysis reveals certain reactions among teach- 
ers. Some affirm that they are ‘‘teaching chil- 
dren’’ and that they would not condone ‘‘teach- 


ing subject matter.’’ Some react with a distinct 
smirk, as if to say, ‘‘There goes the same old 


stuff again!’’ The response of others may be 
one of clear frustration. Mentally they answer, 
‘*Both,’’ although they realize that the question 
says in very certain terms, ‘‘If you are teaching 
subject matter, you cannot teach children; and 
if you are teaching children, you cannot teach 
subject matter.’’ A mental reaction of frustra- 
tion certainly will not produce the desired re- 
sults. Shall educators not, then, move away 
from this cliché, which implies warfare between 
children and subject matter, and turn to a direct, 
positive explanation of the relationship of sub- 
ject matter to learning? 

No educator or layman denies that the school’s 
task is to teach the child to read and to help him 
read with increasing skill; or, to state it in an- 
other way, that it is the school’s responsibility 
to foster growth in reading. It is axiomatic to 
say that a child learns to read by reading, for 
reading is itself an experience through which 
learning takes place. Many ways may be de- 
vised to create an interest in reading, and per- 
haps the reading may be incorporated as a part 
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of a broader experience in which the child is 
more vitally interested. Six-year-olds have real 
concern for reading itself; older children see it 
as useful for other purposes. What is the sub- 
ject matter of reading? First come the mean- 
ings of words. To gain meanings, one must 
recognize words, and thus syllables, sounds, and 
other matters of appearance become useful. 
Pronunciation also enters, as does the meaning 
of sentence and paragraph word groups. It is 
unthinkable that the educator who says not to 
‘*teach subject matter but to teach children’’ 
means that one could teach children to read 
without using the subject matter of word mean- 
ing. In this instance the positive statement that 
children acquire the ability to read through the 
use of this and other subject matter would seem 
more fruitful than the ‘‘subject matter versus 
children’’ approach, 

A concept-type objective furnishes further 
illustration. A sixth-grade boy once com- 
mented, ‘‘In school we are learning that people 
are dependent upon one another.’’ He was 
asked, ‘‘In what subject do you learn that?’’ 
His ready reply was, ‘‘Geography.’’ The 
teacher of this child called upon subject matter, 
organized under the heading geography, to de- 
velop in the minds of the pupils the concept of 
the interdependence of living things. The simple 
fact that bauxite from British and Dutch Guiana 
has been of great importance to the United States 
is a bit of subject matter which may have been 
so employed. 

To respect the opinions of others is an objec- 
tive of the value type. Several children seated 
as a group in a social studies class, an English 
class, or in a core class may enter into a discus- 
sion through which this attitude is engendered. 
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The topic may be merely, ‘‘ What are your favor- 
ite characters in books you have read or motion 
pictures you have seen?’’ The guides followed 
by a leader to conduct an orderly and effective 
round-table discussion are a part of the subject 
matter which constitutes this phase of the lan- 
guage arts, as are the principles for participation 
in discussion through courteous disagreement 
and systematic reasoning. The teacher who or- 
ganizes such an experience is just as surely capi- 
talizing on some of the world’s subject matter 
as is he who requires all his pupils to recite Ten- 
nyson’s famous lines: ‘‘The old order changeth, 
yielding place to new... . 

Subject matter, subject-matter materials, and 
a subject or a subject field have different mean- 


”? 


ings. As pupils engage in classroom experi- 
ences, subject matter is brought into service 
through the medium of materials which embody 
it, generally referred to as ‘‘subject-matter ma- 
terials.’’ Textbooks form a major type of mate- 
rial. <A literature text usually contains selec- 
tions like ‘‘The Gold Bug,’’ while a science book 
may include organized information about how a 
tree 
material may serve the same purpose. 


grows. Of course, many other kinds of 
A motion 
picture may show trees cut at different stages 
of growth to display annual rings. A phono- 
graph record may offer the reading of a poem 
by the author who wrote it. Certain chemical 
materials may be used in the performing of ex- 
periments. of these different 
kinds of materials should ever be clothed with 
the sovereignty that belongs to subject matter; 


However, none 


for, indeed, subject matter is sovereign in its 
role as the content of experience. Subject mat- 
ter itself exists even when there are no materials 
to embody it. The facts of history as they come 
into being from day to day may need to await 
the writing of a history text before they can be 


An 1803 Proposal to 


Nev- 
ertheless, the facts themselves—the subject mat- 


brought into the classroom in usable form. 
ter—are no less real. In many cases, it is faulty 
subject-matter material which keeps learning 
from taking place. The facts of history are not 
in themselves always difficult to comprehend; 
but if a child must try to read about them in a 
text with words too difficult for him, learning 
will not occur. 

It has long been customary to organize and 
catalogue existing subject matter under com- 
partments called subjects, or subject fields. A 
selected piece of subject matter appears in some 
kind of subject-matter material as prepared for 
use under a particular subject, or subject field, 
heading. 

Will educators foster an appreciation of the 
place of subject matter in learning if they con- 
tinue to suggest that its use is diametrically op- 
Could it be 
refers only to 


posed to the teaching of children? 
that ‘‘teaching subject matter’’ 
If so, words should 
Cer- 


the memorization of facts? 
be used which make clear this meaning. 
tainly, at a time when theories of education are 
being questioned on many fronts, school people 
themselves should speak in such language that 
This is 
The 
educator must insist that learning results from 


every word conveys an exact meaning. 
no time for portents and hidden thoughts. 


experiences; he must insist, too, that when used 
most effectively, these experiences point toward 
developing children in the direction of specific 
objectives of the ability, concept, or value type; 
and he must just as firmly insist that subject 
matter is utilized forcefully in every experience. 
‘‘Are you teaching subject matter, or are you 
teaching children?’’ should be changed to ‘‘ Are 
you so utilizing subject matter that children are 
attaining suitable educational objectives?’ 


Improve the American 
Teaching Profession 


By ASHLEY FOSTER 
Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


AT THIS TIME, when educators are concerned 
with professional standards and financial secur- 


ity for the teacher as well as an effective educa- 
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tion for the pupil, it is interesting to note that 
concern for these same problems was expressed 
Although this concern appears 
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150 years ago. 





to be creakily archaic in its expression, it is 
basically similar to those of today. In 1803, 
the lack of skilled teachers in America was 
mostly due to the poor remuneration offered as 
well as the status of the teacher. 
These drawbacks combined to make teaching an 
unappealing profession for most people except 
the temporarily unemployed or down-and-outer. 
Those people who could afford a better education 
and thus be, potentially, superior teachers, would 
not seriously consider a teaching career. This 
was a serious problem for many thoughtful 
people and it should be no surprise that a teacher 
who was better educated than most should be 
among the earliest, if not the earliest, to have 
planned concretely to establish financial and 
vocational security for the teacher as well as 
to suggest minimum standards of teaching in 
America. 

Samuel Knox (1756-1832) was a propagandist 
for a universal system of education during the 
initial turbulent and precedent-making post- 
Revolutionary years of the United States. His 
ideas on universal public education, incorpo- 
rated in an ‘‘ Essay on Edueation,’’ reflected his 
ideas on the nature of man which he held in 
common with his Jeffersonian contemporaries. 

After a revolution which saw America pledged 
to the doctrine of all mankind’s having been 
created equal and dedicated to the preservation 
of ‘‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,’’ 
education for the majority of Americans was a 
makeshift and haphazard affair. No organized 
or concerted effort was made to ensure the per- 
petuation of revolutionary ideals through a wide- 
spread system of public education and even the 
state-wide systems were not effected until the 
19th century was well under way. Knox and 
many Jeffersonians—among them members of 
the American Philosophical Society of which 
Jefferson, himself, was president—regarded uni- 
versal education as the best way to preserve our 
unique American ideals. To this end the Amer- 
ican. Philosophical Society, by offering a prize 
and Samuel Knox through his consistent pam- 
phleteering, sought to raise the educational level 


low social 


of Americans. 
In the ‘‘Essay on Education,’**? which won 


1§. Knox, ‘‘ An essay on the best system of liberal edu- 
cation’’ adapted to the genius of the government of the 
United States. Comprehending, also, a uniform, general 
plan for instituting and conducting public schools, in this 
country, on principles of the most extensive utility. To 
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the prize offered by the American Philosophical 
Society in 1797, Knox proposed a uniform sys- 
tem of education which was to be graded from 
the elementary school through to the National 
University; parish schools, county academies, 
state colleges, and a single National University 
were to constitute the national school system. 
The children of both the rich and the poor were 
to receive a like education but the education of 
the latter was to be increasingly selective with 
their ascent on the academic ladder; thus, of 
the nation’s poor children only the most gifted 
might anticipate a free public-supported univer- 
sity education. This was to be an important 
factor in the attainment of the Jeffersonian ideal 
of an aristocracy of talent. To avoid the pos- 
sibility of educational wastage, however, Knox 
proposed that the talented poor children who 
had received something less than a university 
education at public expense should be used as 
a source of well-educated teachers. Knox an- 
ticipated future developments in education in 
this essay by his proposals for a uniform graded 
system of schools, standardization of curricu- 
lum and textbooks, and a nondenominational 
approach to religion in the public schools. 

In 1803, Knox proposed a ‘‘Schoolmaster’s 
College,’’ a unique institution whose purpose it 
was to elevate the position of the teacher as well 
as the pedagogical standards of America. This 
early comprehensive plan to raise the profes- 
sional level of teachers has apparently not only 
escaped the notice of the educational historians 
but has been, also, overlooked by previous biog- 
raphers of Samuel Knox.? Knox was sounding 
the opening guns of a battle that is being fought 
today. 

Six years had elapsed since Knox had first ex- 
pressed his sentiments for a uniform system of 
education in his prize-winning ‘‘ Essay on Edu- 
eation.’’ He had waited in vain for Congres- 
sional implementation of the contemporary ideas 
for a National University but the rank and file 
of the people in this country were not yet dis- 
posed to think in terms of a national system of 
education or a National University. In_ his 


which is prefixed, an address to the legislature of Mary- 


land on that subject. Printed by Warner & Hanna, 
Baltimore, 1799; iv, 173 pp. 

28. Knox, ‘‘ Essay on the means of improving public 
education’’ adapted to the United States. Colvin, Fred- 
ericktown, 1803, 14 pp. 
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‘Essay on Education,’’ Knox had been con- 
cerned by the problems that beset both the teach- 
ers as well as those who sought a better caliber 
of instruction. 
for teachers, he also sought a state-sponsored 
education of the poor so that, in addition to other 
possible benefits, a steady supply of well-edu- 
cated teachers would be maintained. Consistent 
with his political Republicanism, however, he 
avoided the logical consequences of a uniform 
national system and, in common with the Jeffer- 
sonians, opposed Federal intervention in edu- 
cation. 

By 1803, however, Knox was concerned with 


In addition to higher salaries 


‘‘the means of improving public education.’’ In 
an essay dedicated to Thomas Jefferson as ‘‘the 
Liberal Patron of Science and humanity,’’ Knox 
considered the ‘‘ greatest defects or obstructions’’ 
which then beset public education. 


In applying this investigation to the United States 
of America, it cannot be said that there is either any 
general want of sense to the importance of Education, 
or inclination and liberality to promote it on the most 
advantageous scale. No country in the world, under 
the same circumstances, has, at any period, ereeted 
and endowed as many Colleges, Schools and Acad 
emies, as have been established and endowed in these 
states, since the Revolution (p. 3). 

By no means, however, could this be interpreted 
as an indication of our having attained perfee- 
tion or that ‘‘there are no improvements that 
can be made; no obstructions that ean be re- 
moved (p. 3).”’ 
tions’’ that faced those persons who were inter- 


‘ 


In considering the ‘‘obstrue- 
ested in publie education, Knox acknowledged 
that the scattered ‘‘situations of inhabitants’’ 
made it difficult to get enough people together 
to forma school. Another ‘‘obstruction’’ which 
blocked educational progress was the ease with 
which one could earn a living in the United 
States. 
and insecure teaching profession attractive to 
Then, as 


now, the economic handicap facing the profes- 


This would hardly make the poorly paid 
the talented people who were needed. 


sional pedagogue dissuaded many a_ potential 


teacher. But, Knox went on, 


. . . the greatest impediment or obstruction to the 
progressive improvement of public Edueation in this 
or any other country, is the non enpacity of the 
greater part of those who are entrusted with the in 
Youth. It 


them adopt the profession rather from necessity than 
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struction of may be said, that most of 


choice; and consequently, have not made that literary 
preparation for the business which its importance re- 
quires. Not only are a great part of the practitioners 
in publie instruction deficient in literary attainment, 
but also in morals, and that habitual exemplary virtue, 
which should dignify the character of all who are en- 
trusted with the publie Instruction of even the hum- 
blest sons of Freedom and Independence (p. 4). 


He then set for himself the task of pointing 
a way for the removal of this obstacle to an ex- 
Obviously, as he 


emplary publie education. 


pointed out, this could not be ‘‘effeeted by pom- 
pous Edifices, large Endowments; or indeed the 


most liberal establishments on the same plan 
(p. 4).’’ Although many states had been quite 
liberal in such unproductive endeavors, the 
poorly paid teacher still remained. In order to 
correct the educational defects which beset the 
United States, Samuel Knox submitted the fol- 
lowing plan: 


In each, or in any particular state let a Seminary 
be instituted on the following plan:— The object of 
which shall not be, as hitherto, to educate the Youth 
of the state, at least in the first instance or primary 
view; but rather to instruct, encourage, aid and im- 
prove those who are in every, or any, part of the state 
and at the head of a public School of any description 
of Education. Let this institution be denominated the 
Schoolmaster’s College or Academy; and laid off in 
three departments with suitable preparatory buildings 
in the most plain or simple style. 

FIRST, the introductory department calculated 
chiefly for improving those who are engaged in what 
is commonly considered, an English Education; to be 
placed under the direction of a professor of estab- 
lished reputation and talents. 

SECOND, A Classical or Belles Lettre-Department, 
under a professor of like talents and character with 
the above. 

THIRD, A mathematical and philosophical De- 
partment or School, under a Professor of the great- 
est proficiency in the sciences; and most suitable 
talents for Instruction that ean possibly be procured 
(pp. 5-6). 

This institution would be equipped, of course, 
with such of the latest teaching devices as were 
A good 


library, a printing press, and the latest ‘‘teach- 


necessary to enhance its tutorial talents. 


ing apparatus’’ were but minimal requirements. 
The expense of such institutions could also be 
kept low by converting the state colleges to 
Schoolmasters’ Colleges. 


As a requirement for admission to the School- 
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master’s College, the candidate should have been 
an instructor in the state for at least one year. 
Courses were to be given for a month or two each 
year, like the summer sessions of today, so that 
the working time of active teachers would not 
be lost. This teachers’ ‘‘Seminary’’ would in- 
struct in the skills of the same grade of educa- 
tion in which the teacher had been employed. 
Thus, a teacher in the elementary school might 
have to take a course the modern counterpart 
of which could be entitled ‘‘ Elementary School 
Methods’’ or, perhaps, ‘‘ Principles and Problems 
of Elementary Education.’’ If the elementary- 
school teacher wished to advance and learn, say, 
the appropriate skills for secondary instruction, 
it was not only permissible but, Knox argued, 
this was to be encouraged for it was better than 
having an unskilled teacher before a secondary- 
The cost of instruction at Knox’s 
was to be borne by the state and, 
if the teacher-pupil could not afford the expense 
of boarding, the state would also supply the food. 


school class. 


‘*Seminary’’ 


A certificate or diploma was to be granted at 
the end of the course to certify as to the instrue- 
tor’s qualifications. This certificate would also 
qualify the instructor for an increase in salary 
and the expense of the additional salary was to 
be borne either by the employer or, as a stimulus 
for better-trained teachers, by the state (pp. 
6-8). 

By such an Institution means would be cherished, 
and not only cherished, but secured, for forming the 
morals and virtuous deportment of not only the 
Youth; but also for the habitual and exemplary good 
conduct of those into whose hands their instruction 
throughout the 
corners of the commonwealth (p. 8). 


would be committed most remote 

Knox hoped that a system such as the one he 
planned might help communities to obtain good 
teachers and teaching standards and, in addi- 
tion, there was the benefit that the poor would 
The 
teachers would find, too, that their conscientious- 
ness would be rewarded since the better-trained 
teacher would receive financial recognition from 
a beneficient state. 

Since he realized that his suggestions were still 
untried, Knox anticipated the necessity for many 
alterations that would be necessary when his plan 
would begin to operate. As a matter of fact, 
after reviewing his own plan, Knox, himself, 
decided that his idea for the improvement of 
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receive as good an education as the rich. 


education in the United States was deficient in 
two ways. 

The first is, in making no effectual provision for 
those tutors, who, being foreigners or strangers in the 
state where they reside, and out of employment, may 
be at a loss how to dispose of themselves to the most 
advantage; or may be destitute of the means of avail- 
ing themselves of the information, in that respect, of 
which they may be possessed. 

The second defect in the system appears to be that 

it holds out no efficient means by which such persons 
or places as would wish to be furnished with proper 
Instructors for their Youth, might procure the best 
information on a subject of such vast importance to 
themselves and their offspring (p. 11). 
As a remedy for these defects, a new seminary 
was to be associated with the state colleges and 
‘“Teacher’s Asylum.’’ We may be sure 
that Knox intended the term in the older sense 
of ‘‘haven’’ or ‘‘retreat.’’ Three of these asy- 
lums were to be instituted: one in New York, 
one in Maryland or Washington, D. C., and one 
somewhere in the South. These three institu- 
tions were to act as a registry or central agency 
whose purpose it was to find the proper position 
for the unemployed teacher. These teachers 
who were awaiting employment might be used 
by the state college; thus the college would have 
an ever-present source of qualified teachers and 
the teachers would have an effective means for 
relieving their financial embarrassment. No in- 
structors who were without the proper teaching 
credentials, however, could be received at this 
teacher’s asylum, and, to discourage parasitism, 
teachers could not partake of this bounty for 
longer than three months except when ill (pp. 
11-12). 

Knox regarded the training of teachers every 
bit as important as the training that manufac- 
turers give to their help before they are per- 
mitted to operate expensive machinery. Fur- 


called a 


thermore, 

. can we expect that EDUCATION, as a National 
Interest or blessing, can be conducted on any less 
judicious or liberal plan, than the more ordinary con- 
cerns of human life? Yet, it is a truth, that, even 
in the most enlightened nations, no institutions are 
yet founded, principally designed for the purpose 
of raising up and patronising those persons who 
are to be employed in forming the mind; and pre- 
siding over the moral and literary instruction of 
youth (pp. 13-14). 


Knox then concluded his essay with the hope that 
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this idea, his ‘‘favorite offspring,’’ might be 
adopted in America. 

In this proposal for a ‘‘Schoolmaster’s Col- 
’ and a ‘‘Teacher’s Asylum,’’ Knox was 
ahead of the general educational thought of his 
own time and he also anticipated some relatively 
recent developments in American education. Few 
people, if any, in the America of 1803, made con- 
crete suggestions that were designed to elevate 
the position of the teacher as well as the peda- 
vozical standards of the United States. 

Although Knox was a relatively well-known 


lege’ 


A District School Teacher 


educator in his time—he was the first to be 
offered the first-professorship, 7.e., the presidency 
of the University of Virginia in 1817—his edu- 
cational efforts yielded few permanent results. 
He was a practicing pedagogue and as such he 
worked to alter contemporary attitudes to favor 
In a period 
that was conspicuous by its lack of evident ac- 
tivity in practical pedagogy, Knox appears to 
have been outstanding for his own original think- 
ing as well as for his educational translations of 
contemporary Jeffersonian ideals. 


universality in publie education. 


of a Hundred Years Ago 


By DANIEL C. KNOWLTON 
Cazenovia (N. Y.) Junior College 


THERE came into my hands recently a unique 
document, the record kept by a teacher of over 
one hundred years ago of his 14 years of service 
in the schools of those days. This service, unlike 
that of today, was usually for the winter months; 
in one case he taught in the spring term, and in 
still another, in the fall term. The teaching was 
done in the State of Ohio but at two somewhat 
distant centers. He taught his first school at 
Montville, County, northeastern 
Ohio, about 30 miles east of Cleveland. The 
winter of 1839-40 found him teaching in Gran- 
ville over 120 miles to the southeast in Licking 
County, but the next winter he was back in 
Montville where he taught that winter and the 
two following winters of 1841-42 and 1842—43. 
In the winter of 1843-44 he was again back at 
Granville where he remained through the winter 
of 1844-45. Again he moved back to the neigh- 
borhood of Montville, teaching school only a few 
miles away at Huntsburg. Here he concluded 
his teaching according to the record, serving in 
the winters of 1845-46, 1846-47, 1847-48, and 
1848-49, 

His total length of service as a teacher was 
approximately 57 months, the winter term vary- 
ing from two to four months. In at least‘ three 
cases the length of the term was indicated in 
weeks; in two cases it was 12 weeks, and in an- 
other, 16 weeks. 

Except in three cases the schools served are 


Geauga in 


described as district schools. His first teaching 


yas done in what he ealls a ‘‘Select Arithmetic 
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School’’ consisting of 14 pupils, 10 boys and four 
He merely lists the names followed by the 
It may be assumed that this 


girls. 
notation ‘‘mar.’’ 
was to indicate that the pupil later married. 
Prob- 


One named is followed by ‘‘deceased.”’ 
ably only arithmetic was taught. He does not 
indicate the location of the school or its length 
of term. 

Two other schools are described as ‘‘Select’’ 
and were conducted in Granville. These were 
taught in the spring and fall terms of 1844. 
In each case the period of instruction was 12 
weeks, the teacher receiving in one case $30 for 
the period and in the other, $36. The enrollment 
fer each term was 30 with an average attendance 
of 24 in one case and 25 in the other. The names 
of many of the pupils who attended the spring 
term of this select school also appear in the roster 
for the fall term. 
sides including the three R’s, also provided in- 


The program of studies, be- 


struction in grammar, geography, natural phi- 


losophy, algebra, modern history, universal his- 


tory, geometry, surveying, and chimistry [sic]. 
The enrollment in these branches of learning was 
small. Out of 30 students registered in the fall 
term 12 took natural philosophy, four astron- 
omy, seven each algebra and bookkeeping, eight 
modern history, one universal history, two geom- 
Ac- 


cording to the record the program of studies 


etry, one surveying, and four chemistry. 


seems to provide more subjects than was usually 
the case in the district school. But all these sub- 


jects appear in one or the other of the district 
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schools over which this ‘teacher presided. This 
point will be taken up later. 

The remainder of his teaching career was 
spent in the district school. The record he kept 
of these engagements throws a great deal of light 
upon the district school of that day. The enroll- 
ment was heavy. The single teacher was ex- 
pected to care for from 35 to 70 pupils of vary- 
ing ages. The range in these Ohio schools as 
reported was from four years old to 23. The 
smallest number this teacher taught at any one 
time was 32, the largest 67. The average number 
was 51. The last two schools he served had com- 
paratively small enrollments, 32 and 35. It 
should be noted that the number of pupils in 
the select schools he conducted fell even below 
these numbers. There was probably a charge for 
tuition (although no mention is made of the 
rate) ; this and the time of year, a busy one on 
the farm, may account for the smaller enroll- 
ment. 

At the time these schools were in operation 
the regular compensation for teaching a district 
school was from $10 to $20 a month. He makes 
no mention of his living accommodations. He 
probably was a guest of the various families 


represented in the school and so eked out his 


rather meagre salary in money. His compen- 
sation does not appear to depend upon the num- 
ber of pupils enrolled. In one school with an 
enrollment of 66 he received $16 a month for 
four months; in another with 59, he taught three 
and one half months at the rate of $11 a month. 
In another with 50 students his compensation 
was $12 a month. Granville apparently paid 
more than Montville, although here, too, there 
appears to be little difference in the monthly 
rate of pay. Perhaps something depended on 
experience as he only received $10 a month in 
his first district school which was increased to 
$11 a month the next winter. By the winter of 
1838-39 he was earning $12 a month. When he 
first went to Granville he received $18 a month, 
and on returning to Montville the next winter 
he was paid $16 a month but had an enrollment 
of 66 pupils. That next winter (1841-42) he 
taught four months at $20 a month but had 64 
pupils on his roll. The next two winters his 
compensation had dropped to $16 a month and 
in the last two winters his school at Huntsburg 
paid him only $13 and $13.50 a month, but the 
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enrollment in each of these cases was 35 and 32. 
The compensation may have depended to some 
extent on the size and wealth of the district. In 
many cases he received only a part of his salary 
in money; the rest was paid by tax. <A typical 
entry covering 1837-38 reads: ‘‘ Reed. $18 publie 
money, $20.50 by tax.’’ 

From other sources than the record it has been 
learned that the young man whose teaching 
career has been outlined was 19 years old when 
he took over his first school in Montville. He 
had been born in Granville, Mass., and lived 
there until he was 17. His education was lim- 
ited to what he could get by attending the New 
England common school. He was also enrolled 
for one term in a select school and it is known 
that he attended lectures in grammar for a term. 
When he was 17 with his father and mother and 
two sisters the family migrated to Montville 
where the father made a down-payment on a 
farm. The son helped in the cultivation of the 
farm and at the same time pursued further 
studies at night by the light of the fire. His first 
teaching was done in the first framed schoolhouse 
erected in the township. The popularity of the 
district school was at its height during the winter 
months because this was the season when the 
demands of the farm were light. It will be noted 
that the enrollment was correspondingly heavy. 

Apparently the young man had no thought of 
devoting his entire time to teaching or to make 
it in any sense a career. One of the subjects he 
taught—surveying—he put to practical use and 
was employed by the landowners of the region 
to fix their boundaries. His primary interest 
was in farming and he threw in his fortunes with 
those of his family, owning in time a farm of his 
own. The same record book, which describes his 
teaching engagements, contains quite a wealth 
of data on his farming operations in which 
cheese-making figures conspicuously. 

The range of subjects taught, as he records 
them, went far beyond any formal schooling he 
may have had in his youth and testify to his 
studious habits. In addition to the three R’s 
and spelling (known usually as Orthography), 
grammar, and geography, he had classes in as- 
tronomy, natural philosophy (the science of 
those days), bookkeeping, and history. The task 
that faced him in almost every school was that 
of adapting his teaching to boys and girls rang- 
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ing all the way from kindergarten age to that of 
present-day college juniors or seniors. In a 
school of 41 pupils, selected at random, he en- 
rolled nine from four to seven years old, eight 
from eight to 10, 12 from 11 to 138, eight from 
14 to 18, one 19, and one 22. 

There was also the problem of the textbook. 
Pupils often brought their own and there was 
no uniformity and the teacher had to make the 
best of the situation. 

In 1845, while teaching in Granville, a ro- 
mance developed between the young schoolmas- 
ter and one of his students, a young widow who 


had returned to school in order to prepare to 
teach. They were married and the next year 
went to Montville to live. The young husband 
continued his teaching career during the winter 
months until 1849. 

From this time on his farming activities oc- 
cupied his entire time but he never lost his inter- 
est in education, serving for more than 35 years 
as one of the county board of school examiners. 
Several members of his immediate family fol- 
lowed in their father’s footsteps and became sue- 
cessful teachers but none of them served so long 
an apprenticeship in the district school. 


REPORT 


Advancing Residential Adult Education 
By LEO MOLINARO 


Executive Secretary, Adult Education Foundation of Akron (Ohio) 


THE RESIDENTIAL adult education patterns of 
such nations as Denmark, England, and Sweden 
have for a long time been held up to us as attrac- 
tive models. American adult educators have 
been at work for many years to provide equally 
attractive patterns of residential adult education 
indigenous to the American environment. Re- 
ligious and quasi-religious organizations, the 
trade union movement, many colleges and uni- 
versities have been among the pioneers in the 
effort to establish residential plans for adult edu- 
cation. 

The basic assumption behind this burgeoning 
effort may be stated as follows: Through a resi- 
dential educational experience for adults it is 
possible and desirable to achieve an integrity, an 
inspiration, and a concentration of content and 
method not possible, although desirable, in the 
fragmentary, intermittent span of time and at- 
tention available in the ordinary workaday adult 
world. 

Major residential adult education plans to 
date bear one or another of two limiting charac- 
teristics. The one comes from the fact that they 
have been officially sponsored by a special eco- 
nomic, religious, institutional, or political inter- 
est. The other is created by either an unplanned 
enrollment or difficulty in planning extracurricu- 
lar experiences of the participants. 
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In the first limitation, it is obvious that a two 
weeks’ course in shop steward training can do 
only that. The point of view must be pro-labor; 
the content is severely limited to a particular in- 
dustry and organization ; the objectives are simi- 
larly focused. The same can be said of special 
residential short courses for church leaders, 
county agents, elementary teachers, ete. This in 
no manner demeans the experience. Indeed, it 
may help explain the success of these early at- 
tempts. It does, however, limit the scope of the 
experience in favor of parochial benefits for a 
particular movement or church or union with 
possible concomitant benefits for others. 

The second limiting characteristic operates to 
scatter the effectiveness of parochially aimed edu- 
cation. Often the curriculum of residential adult 
education is presented with a general invitation 
for one and all who can pay registration fees. 
The heterogeneity of enrollments can be counted 
upon to exceed the limits of a ‘‘good sample.’’ 
The person responsible for intellectual leadership 
is hopelessly frustrated by the extremes of in- 
terest and capacity enrolled or by an unfor- 
tunate, unvaried stratum of students. In addi- 
tion, there is the residential plan which banks 
naively upon good results just ‘‘naturally’’ stem- 


ming from random mixtures. This kind of plan 


usually ends up overemphasizing the ‘‘socializ- 
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ing’’ devices in order to bring some common sense 
into the chaos of interests and needs, 

Most adult educators, and countless partici- 
pants of workshops, institutes, conferences, and 
other forms of residential adult education can 
readily recall personal experiences in which one 
or both of the above described limitations were 
in effect. The questions—What are we here for? 
Why didn’t someone tell me it would be like this? 
and, When are we going to deal with what | am 
interested in ?—ring in our ears. 

A noteworthy attempt in residential adult edu- 
cation was made recently in which the above 
limitations were mitigated to an impressive 
extent. The Fund for Adult Education, an in- 
dependent organization created by the Ford 
Foundation early in 1951, sponsored its First 
Community Leadership Institute from June 28 
to July 14, 1953. In this institute, plans were 
designed to avoid narrow objectives and achieve- 
ments that result from a special-interest curricu- 
lum as well as the hopeless scatter of objectives 
and achievements that result from random en- 
rollment of participants and uncontrolled extra- 
curricular experiences. Before going into an 
analysis of the specific content and method used 
through which integrity and breadth were hoped 
for, it is necessary to paint in some background 
of the institute’s origins. 

In a bold step to stimulate grass-roots accept- 
ance and aggressive support for adult education 
in the liberal arts and sciences, the Fund for 
Adult Education conceived the ‘‘ Test Cities Proj- 
ect.’’ In this project, 11 cities and one region 
were invited to participate : Akron, Ohio; Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Lubbock, Tex.; Little Rock, Ark.; Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Racine, Wis.; Sioux City, Iowa; 
San Bernardino, Calif.; York, Pa.; and the West 
Texas Region. 

In order to avoid a parochial curriculum selee- 
tion, those planning the institute attempted to 
balance the content offerings with equal atten- 
tion given to study and discussion programs in 
politics, economies, history, world affairs, phi- 
losophy, and cultural anthropology. These were 
studied in groups each morning for 10 mornings. 
They were incorporated in the programs that are 
known as: ‘‘World Politics’’ of the American 
Foundation of Political Education; ‘‘ Your 
Money and Your Life,’’ an experimental series 
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still in revision by the fund staff; ‘‘The Ameri- 
can Heritage’’ of the American Library Associa- 
tion; ‘‘World Affairs Are Your Affairs’’ of the 
Film Council of America; ‘‘The Great Books”’ of 
the Great Books Foundation; and ‘‘Ways of 
Mankind,’’ also an experimental series prepared 
by the fund staff and the National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters. 

A second balancing portion of the institute’s 
curricular offerings was made up of groups 


‘ 


studying and discussing one of eight ‘‘commu- 


’:; community analysis, community 
program planning, organization for adult educa- 
tion, discussion techniques, mass media, organi- 
zational program planning, program resources, 
and production of new programs. Teachers or 
leaders of the ‘‘subject matter’’ offerings were 
those directly responsible in planning and con- 
ducting the programs nationally; teachers or 


leaders of the ’ groups 


nity problems’ 


‘ 


‘community problems’ 
were seven local directors of the test cities and 
the test-cities field representative of the fund. 

Five consecutive morning sessions of one and 
a half hours were given twice for each of the 
‘subject matter’’ programs, thus giving every 
institute participant an opportunity to take two 
courses during the two weeks’ stay. The ‘‘Com- 
munity Problems’’ groups met for six consecu- 
tive hour-and-a-half sessions, then were reor- 
ganized into four sessions of the same length 
aimed at integrating the institute experience in 
terms of local effort and interest. 

The third and final curricular element in the 
institute was made up of general evening ses- 
sions held almost every night. In these sessions 
lectures, panels, and films were presented on eco- 
nomics, civil liberties, international affairs, the 
liberal arts, moral values, Canadian art, and the 
future of adult education. Speakers were: Dr. 
Edgar McInnis, head, Canadian Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs; Dr. Robert Calkins, head, 
3rookings Institute; Paul Duval, Canadian art 
critic; Dr. George N. Shuster, president, Hunter 
College; Dr. Richard Weigle, president, St. 
John’s College; and Professor Lyman Bryson, 
Columbia University. 


The shortcomings of either a narrow selection 
of participants or a random selection were an- 
ticipated by the procedures for selection of dele- 
Kight persons 
were to be selected from each test community and 


gates in each test community. 
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the test region. The fund asked that these per- 
sons come from a variety of backgrounds but 
that they hold in common the potential or the 
actual status of community leaders interested in 
advancing the liberal education of adults. <A 
look at the 97 participants selected reveals the 
variety : 


. Twenty-four homemakers with records of civic 

participation 

Twenty-six educators (professors, librarians, and 
administrators) 

Eight persons in religious or religion-related work 
(clergy and Y-directors) 

Seven from the field of the mass media (editors, 
radio and TV workers) 

Six with administrative positions in social agencies 

Six attorneys 

Nine with miscellaneous trades and professions 

Ten business and industrial executives 

One retired person 


The local directors and the executive machin- 
ery for these selections must be given any credit 
or blame for the variety and quality or lack of 
either. 
could be classified as ‘‘labor leaders’ 


The obvious scarcity of persons who 
* can only be 
explained by each locality. In Akron, Ohio, for 
example, the labor representative who was a 
member of our three-member selection committee 
made a strong plea for avoiding the usual, me- 
chanical method of selecting ‘‘official’’ represen- 
tatives. He also pointed out that many unions 
were preparing to send delegates to residential 
educational programs in workers education. 
And so we had no official labor representative 
from Akron. 

A word must be said also about the generous 
number of delegates from the variou: branches 
of education. Six were librarians; five were cc'- 
lege professors ; eight were college and u iversity 
administrators ; and seven were public school ad- 


ministrators. 


Again, each community had its 


own reasons for selecting its delegates, but per- 
haps one explanation for the large contingent of 
educators is this: In the test communities and 
the test region, one of the strongest concerns of 
the local director is to work with the existing 
local educational enterprise. This institute was 
an excellent opportunity to involve directly the 


administrators of the existing local educational 


e ”? 


enterprise in the ‘‘test cities project. 

In sum, what can be said of the First Com- 
munity Leadership Institute of the Fund for 
Adult Education? It was designed to weld to- 
gether better-working leadership teams at the 
community level, but it was also designed to re- 
veal to local and national leaders their common 
tasks. 

The institute was also designed to give dele- 
gates an intense, if brief, exposure through direct 
participation in two subject-matter areas. This 
was undoubtedly accomplished if the writer can 
judge from his own delegation. However, a good 
deal of confusion may have existed in the minds 
of some delegates who wondered whether they 
were to study the particular programs as ‘‘stu- 
dents’’ expected just to learn, or as ‘‘salesmen’’ 
expected to return home to sell a product. As 
the institute progressed, the local directors tem- 
pered initial blushes of enthusiasm or rejection 
among delegations by pointing out that whatever 
was to be done ‘‘ back home’’ would only be done 
through local machinery which would adapt, 
adopt, and modify as it saw fit. 

Finally, while most of the early evidence points 
to a successful experience for almost every dele- 
gate, the returns are far from in. As the next 
year unfolds in Akron, Bridgeport, Chattanooga, 
Lubbock, Little Rock, Niagara Falls, Kansas 
City, Racine, San Bernardino, Sioux City, York, 
and West Texas, we will be able to tell whether 
there is better community leadership for educa- 
tional programs in economics, politics, world af- 
fairs, the arts, and the humanities. 


EVENTS 


Higher Education and Church Membership 


THE POPULAR IMPRESSION has prevailed over a long 
period of time that there exists a positive correlation 
between higher education and the weakening of ties to 
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the church. Not too seldom have chronic critics of the 
colleges and universities attacked these institutions 


for alleged alienation of students from organized re- 
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ligious activity. Administrators, professors, and lay- 
men have joined church leaders from time to time in 
pillorying the “godlessness” on the campus. 

Some light on this situation has been thrown by the 
results of a poll, released July 20, 1954, by George 
Gallup’s American Institute of Public Opinion. A 
total of 3,000 adults residing all over the country was 
asked concerning church membership. The indication 
is that nearly eight out of 10 assert that they are 
members of a church. If these replies are both rep- 
resentative and accurate, an estimate might be made 
of 81,000,000 church members out of an adult popula- 
tion of 102,000,000. 

This result is interesting in its own right. It is 
when the returns are broken down, however, that a 
highly significant fact emerges. Of all who had un- 
dergone education, those who had attended college 
indicated the greatest proportion of church member- 
ship (83%). This compares with 73% of the men 
and women with a grade-school background. More- 
over, in the economic classification, professional and 
business people showed 83% as against 77% in the 
farmer and manual-worker groups. 

Church membership as such is not necessarily proof 
of adherence to religious practices or depth of re- 
ligious feeling. Nonetheless, it can be assumed that 
the interest in religion is greater than ordinarily sus- 
pected. Those who shout from the tops of skyscrap- 
ers that higher education fosters agnosticism and athe- 
ism might modify their charges on the basis of the 
evidence of the recent poll—W. W. B. 


EDUCATIONAL GRANTS AND GIFTS 


Divinity Scuoou, Harvard University: $1,000,000 
from John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

University of Pittsburgh: Medical School, $15,000,- 
000 from the A. W. Mellon Educational and Chari- 
table Trust, the Sarah Mellon Seaife Foundation, and 


the Richard King Mellon Foundation, all of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York grants: Amer- 
ican Association of Theological Schools, $65,000 for 
a survey of Protestant theological education in the 
U.S.; American Society for Engineering Education, 
$30,000 for a survey of the teaching of humanities 
and social sciences in technical schools; Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs (London), $24,000 for 
a conference on Commonwealth relations in Lahore, 
Pakistan, and $25,000 for fellowships to Dominion 
scholars; Council for Financial Aid to Education 
(New York City), $150,000 for general expenses; 
Dartmouth College, $20,000 for the Russian studies 
program; Social Science Research Council, $465,000 
for research fellowships to college instructors of social 
science; $250,000 to Yale University for the teacher- 
training program; and $58,000 to the University Col- 
lege of the West Indies (Jamaica) for a center for 
educational research and development in the British 


Caribbean region. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Boston University: Organization of the School of 
Fine and Applied Arts. 

University of Minnesota: A new interdepartmental 
program in sociology, social work, psychology, and 
law to train students for careers in the control of 
delinqueney and crime, Also a new program providing 
leaves for one school quarter on full salary for per- 
manent faculty members. 

New York University: A graduate program for 
teachers of technological subjects, combining instrue- 
tion in educational techniques with engineering study 
under the joint sponsorship of the School of Educa- 
tion and College of Engineering. 

Michigan State College: Reorganization 
School of Education. 

University of Texas: Inauguration of an interde- 
partmental B.A. program in East European studies. 


of the 


Notes ad News 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

F, Joseph Mullin, dean of the faculty and professor 
of physiology, Chicago Medical School, sueceeds A. J. 
Brumbaugh as president, Shimer College (Mt. Carroll, 
Il.). Dr. Brumbaugh relinquished his final year of 
the presidency before retirement to direct a study of 
Florida’s educational needs, 


Lin Yutang appointed the first chancellor, Nanyang 
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(South Seas) University, Singapore. The university, 
with colleges of arts, science, and business, will offi- 


cially open in 1955, 


The Reverend John F. X. Connolly, S.J., rector, 
Jesuit Novitiate, Los Gatos, Calif., appointed presi- 
dent, University of San Francisco, succeeding the 
Reverend William J. Dunne, S.J. 


John L. Finan, assistant director, Army’s Human 
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Resources Research Office, George Washington Uni- 
versity (Washington 6, D.C.), assumes new duties as 
visiting professor of psychology, Cornell University. 

Fletcher G. Watson, associate professor of education, 
School of 
James Bryant Conant Lecturer on Science Education 


Education, Harvard University, named 
in the university’s Graduate School of Education, 
1954-55. 
include: Stephen Gilman (Romance languages and 
literatures), Miller 


Wiktor Weintraub (Slavie languages and literatures). 


Appointments to associate professorships 


George A. (psychology), and 

John C. Donovan and Ilene E. Avery advanced in 
rank to associate professorship of government and 
assistant professorship of Spanish, respectively, Bates 
College (Lewiston, Me.). 

Donald N. Koster promoted to associate professor- 
ship of English, Adelphi College (Garden City, N. Y.). 

Vernon L. Ferwerda appointed assistant professor 
of government, Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.). 

John B. Drahmann appointed assistant professor of 
physics and acting head of the department, Univer- 
sity of Santa Clara (Calif.). 

Kenneth R. Burchard, assistant dean, School of 
Printing Management, Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy (Pittsburgh, Pa.), elected president, International 
Graphie Arts Education Association. 

Earle S. Russell, superintendent of schools, Windsor, 
Conn., elected chairman, New England School Devel- 
opment Council, 1954-55, succeeding T. Joseph Me 
Cook, superintendent of schools, New Britain, Conn. 

C. M. Louttit, assistant to the provost and professor 
of psychology, University of Illinois, resigned to ac 
cept the chairmanship, department of psychology, 
Wayne University (Detroit 1, Mich.). 

Recent Deaths 

Charles H. Oldfather, 67, retired dean, College of 
Arts and Sciences, University of Nebraska, Aug. 20. 

Robert D. French, 66, professor emeritus of English, 
Yale University, Aug. 21. 
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BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5-1223 














THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request, 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 











WHAT WILL THE PRICE LEVEL BE 
WHEN I RETIRE ? 


How much will a new suit cost? A pair of shoes? 
The daily purchases at the grocery store? Books, 
travel, the other things that make the years of 
retirement worth while for the educator? 


Inflation is causing real hardship today for 
anyone who retired on a fixed income. He receives 
the same number of dollars in his pension check 
each month, but he has seen his purchasing power 
dwindling away in recent years. 


A pioneering type of annuity, available only to 
college staff members, now tries to do something 
about this problem. Educators may pay up to 50% 
of their annuity premiums to the new College 
Retirement Equities Fund; the balance to TIAA. 


Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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